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r u; s verses are full of grace and beauty 
But many o - , j n so small a legacy of an ^ 

poetic^feeling. In many of ** 

th h e° W purdy devotional spirit as in Crashaw or Herb£ 
th P u -th more self-restraint than the one, and with m ’ 
^"intensity than the othe. Many ^ 
1ms are very beautiful and occasionally reach a grand^ 

unrivalled ^ “ for 


••I saw eternity the other night. 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright. 


In conclusion I will quote only from a quaint little p 0eni 
called “Stars”: 

“Stars are of mighty use. The night 
Is dark and long; 

The rode foul ; and where one goes right, 

Six may go wrong. 

“ One twinkling ray 
Shot o’er some cloud 
May clear much way 
And guide a crowd.” 


Perhaps we could pay no better tribute to the memory of 
the retiring and humble-minded author of “Silex Scintillans” 
than by comparing his poems to a “twinkling ray” bright 
amid much that was dark in contemporary literature, and 
capable of shining with equal lustre still. 
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brushwork. 

By Mrs. Henry Perrin. 

II. 

Last month 1 dwelt chiefly on the beauty of the “/” curve 
and I hope our little friends will have by this time practised 
it in all directions and in numerous varied combinations, as it 
is in this way children can be encouraged to make original 
designs, and to see what lovely patterns can be drawn by 
repeating between parallel lines some of the simplest forms. 
It would be well if every page of their “ brushwork ” book 
which ought to be not less in size than <)in. by i sin.) had a 
different pattern as a border to its central picture. Designs 
may be made also of straight lines in different directions with 
dots done with the point of the brush held upright ; also 
“ blobs ” may be used, which are produced by the brush being 
laid on its side on the paper. The outlines of these “ blobs ” 
will be ovate , each formed of two curves, so much used in 
Greek design. Children should be taken to see the Greek 
“ Brushwork ” on the pottery at South Kensington Museum, 
and shewn how the Greek artists made use of different modi- 
fications of the in drawing their animals, especially those 
in motion. The spiral will be seen to consist of many 
curves joined together, there being no complete circle ; indeed 
the true circle is rarely seen in nature, and is not such a 
natural or easy curve to draw, therefore we will discourage its 
use for the present. 

I would mention that of course compasses and rulers are 
never to be allowed ; the horizontal and parallel lines enclosing 
the borders must be done by holding the brush of colour ver- 
tically, the little finger only touching the paper and the arm 
working freely from the shoulder and not from the elbow. 
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r mina . anv further I would again urge upon Da , 
ftelchers fhe necessity of leading the child to m a ke ^ 
aIld n ovations of simple objects and to draw his OWn n 

Sof them, and above all to encourage imagination ^ 

originality of expression m design- Do nothing for the chif 
but make him work for you, put him before nature, and tel 
him to paint what he sees, without thinking what he ought to 
see or what you see. 

Mr Brownlie, R.S.W., says: Many children hate 

drawing; the eternal outlining, the production of thin lines, i s 
unutterably wearisome, and you cannot, or are not allowed, 
to put individuality into them. We may have clever 
draughtsmen, but where are our designers ? You can count 
the real artist-designers of the present day on your fingers. 
What is the reason r It is this. All individuality has been 
destroyed in them, because in their art-training they have 
never been allowed to follow their own ideas, but had to adhere 
to certain rules which pressed everybody into the same form- 
or, even if the teacher was lenient, originality was not en- 
couraged, though it might to some extent be suffered. But 
what ought to be done is to encourage a child to work by the 
aid of its imagination ; and to give its own impressions of 
things.” 

Miss Mason, in her admirable system at the House of 

Education, gets her students to bring back leaves and buds of 

trees from their walks, and to copy them in “ Brushwork,” 

with name, locality and date attached to each. The twigs 

with buds they secure early in the spring, and later in the 

year compare their sketches with the same trees when in full 

, 6a ’ , ' s an excellent way of teaching the students to 

now the many varieties of trees and shrubs, and to identify 

tbi« ; & i an ^i t * me tbe y ear- I here is ample opportunity for 
this in London as elsewhere. 

afterwa^ n( ? V ma ^ e a ^ ew general remarks on colour, and 
flower S ^ t0 * bustrate them by taking an example of a 

beautvofT SSary i fr0m the first to £ et children to see the 
and palette T C ° ° an The y should be shown that the box 
colours free f ^ t<J ' n dean working order, and the 

on, V from muddiness — ^ u.. - 8 of 


°ne colour in, "“ 1,C3S caused by the reckless stirring - 

° an °ther, a trick so popular with children- 
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They should also be taught that their water should k i 
dean during painting; for this reason a separate ! \ 

be kept for supplying the water to the paletJ^f 
good to insist as far as possible that different k \ U u S a ‘ S ° 
for different colours, if not this, that anoth i rUsll ® S be used 
kept for washing out the bru'sh Z cZol ? T tTT t 
sh „uld be liquid enough t „ fl ow freely _ an(J 

to the paper, not touched again whilst wet. A good exercise 
is to practise the production of secondary colours by passing 
one colour over another when dry, as for instance in the case 
of violet, the blue can be passed over the pink. The effect is 
often far better than a previously mixed tint, and the children 
are able better to notice the action of one colour upon another 
in different proportions. 

They can also be directed to gradate shades of the same 
colour, or different colours one into the other, as seen in the 
rainbow, sunset, petals of flowers, etc. Let them gradate a 
plain tint from the top of the paper downwards, and beginning 
with a full brush from left to right, guide the floating colour 
down the paper, taking more water and less colour as they 
proceed, a dryer brush can be used to suck up any surplus 
quantity of colour. The tint when finished must be a flat one, 
though gradated, without any unevenness or brush mark. 
Very pretty effects can be produced by one touch of say 
purple and another brush of yellow colour laid at the side of 
it, so that the two unite while wet, making an exquisite 
gradation most useful in flower painting and design. 

Teachers should show their little would-be artists the 
difference between reflected colours and those which receive 


the direct light, and bring their eyes to see all the colours of 
the tulip in the grey light on the leaf. Ruskin says: “ lhe 

man who can see all the greys, and reds, and purples in a 
peach will paint the peach rightly round and rightly 
altogether.” 

I mentioned before that the brush is capable of giving 
various impressions of form in mass according to the angle 
at which it is placed on the paper and the amount of pressure 
Use d ; it is well for children to notice these forms and to 
Practise all in different directions, not forgetting the line 
work with the point of the brush. The “blob’ impression 
is most useful for many petals and for small leaves, etc., u 
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the elongated ovate 
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form is perhaps the most needed 7^7 

as for 


U * - c 

crocuses, daisies, etc., and many leaves. 

- • • a _ 4-hnf if *1 o K .1 


“ b ett in saying this, is to -show that ,t is best to do all , ea ^ 
and petals with one touch of the brush, and generally it 
L, to use the lightest tint and run m the darker shades 
another brush while wet; this will avoid hardness. p.J 
example, take the tulip, a flower much beloved by children 
because of its bright colour. 

Of course no pencil outline is to be diawn, but having 
well filled the brush with the lightest colour seen draw j n 
mass the flower, and with another brush with red, orange or 
purple, work into the damp colour, using as few touches as 
possible. The light and shade must be carefully noted, and 
the darkest part of the shadow tint not taken to the edge, as 
there is always a reflected light to give roundness. A clean 
water brush will with one touch soften the colour to the edge 
sufficiently. 

With regard to the leaf, the child should first mix red, blue 

and yellow to make the grey for the lights, and before this 

tint is quite dry run in the rich greens where necessary. 

Leaves with very pronounced veins, must have the latter 

inserted in a second painting when the first is dry, but as a 

rule it is unnecessary to do more than suggest them as they 

are apt to spoil breadth of treatment. It makes it easier for 

a child to have the object laid on or stood against white 

paper, that its true depth of tone may be more readilv 
seen. 

any little child in the Parents’ Review School would like 

nacrp lnt IT a ^7 Ver and leaf, with a pattern border round the 
ai 7 pm his or her name, age, and address on the back, 
be .strirtl Urn 'i t(> artist with a few remarks. It must 

the actual Understood that no help is to be given by others in 
of originality 1 * 11 ^’ Which should bear the child’s own stamp 

as colour in ^ t f UC ^ 1 outer garment of a subject so vast 
content if ; n S ° r arb(de like this, but I shall have been 
necessity of imn^ - e " remar ks, I have driven home the 
a respect for ,. re f* ln tf a c ^ dd w kh a love oi pure colour, and 
in good stead an l and ccdour- box which will hold h' 111 
ex periments. ' lrc ct him in all his studies and necessary 
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“ Great art accepts nature as she is, but din**. 1 km ' 

thoughts to what is most perfect in her - f-i * he GyeS and 
thc trouble of direction by removing or'^Xe^t 
thinks objectionable. It is only by the hahit J atever 11 
faithfully all things, that we can truly learn what^vf 61 *-^ 
- what is no,. High an, 

altering nor m improving nature ; bu, in seeking throughout 
nature for whatever things are lovely and whatever thinfs are 
pure. Art is great In exact proponions to thc love of beam! 
shewn by the painter provided that love of beauty forfeit 
no atom of truth, and i, must include the largest possible 
quantity of truth in the most perfect possible harmony The 
inferior artist chooses unimportant and scattered truths • the 
great artist chooses the most necessary first, and afterwards 
the most consistent with them, so as to obtain the greatest 
possible and most harmonious sum.” 


